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A brief biographical note... 


Hwang Tong-gyu was born in Seoul, Korea, on April 9, 1938. He graduated 
with a degree in English literature from Seoul National University. After 
military service, he did graduate work at Seoul National University, received a 
diploma in English Studies from Edinburgh University, participated in the 
International Writing Program at the University of Iowa, and spent a year at 
New York University as a visiting scholar. He traveled widely both in Korea and 
worldwide. Currently, he is professor of English at Seoul National University. 
He lives in Seoul with his wife, daughter and son. 


He is the author of eight collections of poetry including One Fine Day (1961), 
When I See a Wheel I'd Like to Roll It (1978), Wind Burial (1984) and Who's 
Afraid of Alligators? (1986). The WIND BURIAL sequence was begun in 1982, 
and the work is still growing and expanding. He also published several collec- 
tions of prose and critical essays including The Root of Love (1976). He 
translated W.B. Yeats, T.S. Eliot and others into Korean. 


Recognized for his works worldwide, Hwang Tong-gyu won the Modern 
Literature Award (1968), the Korean Literature Award (1980) and the Yonam 
Literary Award (1988). 


Grace Loving Gibson, adjunct professor of literature at St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College, has two books of poetry from the St. Andrews Press: 
Home in Time and Drakes Branch. 


“One of the most pruminent modern poets in Korea, Hwang Tong-gyu 
ts loved most by the intellectuals, especially the young Korean intellectuals. 
His poems combine beauty with both depth and height. With a great 
confidence and ease, he masterfully creates poetic imageries which are 
clear and straightfurward and still with enough vagueness and mystery. 
Cuurugeously, Poet Hwang confronts ‘death’ and through its 
understunding...he embraces the world with joy ~ joy of living.” 


~ Jungsuk Chay 


“Hwang uniquely combines buld contemporary images and 
traditional Oriental spareness to reveal the integrity of a world 
where nature and human beings must rely on each other in the face 
of all that would strip away meaning and dignity. To enter his world 
iy tu experience the possibility of living ~ and dying ~ at peace 
with yourself and with nature.” 


~ Grace Loving Gibson 


This book was made possible through a 
generous grant from The Hanes Charitable Lead Trust. 
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WIND BURIAL 


Selected Poems of Hwang Tong-gyu 


PART I (after 1983) 


To Spring from Winter 


Winter Letter 


It snowed heavily yesterday afternoon 

and all the roads in the port were erased. 

The snow piled up high on the back hill 

slid down stealthily to the village at dawn 

to crash down fences and open new roads. 

A few boats huddled up within the short breakwater trembled, 
while firs, pines and alders on the front hill hid. 
You used to hide yourself in the whiteness of living. 
In all directions, the whiteness. 

A car hurrying on the highway, 

forced into the port by the snow, 

dared not plunge into the sea, 

barely stopped at the edge of the embankment. 
Suddenly with a crash 

a pine appeared fabulously from the white 

and with an awkward gesture 

gave up a snow-covered arm. 


Spring Letter 


An intimate wind blows from the sea, 

and wholly different shades tint the sky today: 
indigo-purple thawed in warm beige 

undulates across the horizon. 

Seaweed drawn from the water by women-divers 
will not remain still but moves up and down. 
Motor-boats leaving the breakwater, lightly waddling, 
seem to revive their dancing motion. 

I will not exaggerate. 

You may not come here to me. 

I will just walk up and down alone on the breakwater 
while fish, small and large, swim about carefree. 


Returned Leiter 


A motor-boat swam back to the port 
dragging an out-of-order buoy beacon. 

A bus came, went out, 

to paint the village with a muddy spray. 
The bus dropped your letter. 

I read it inattentively, 

put it in an inner pocket, 

and skimmed through it again. 

Do you really want to hide yourseif? 

If you succeed, 

you may find yourself hiding in my mind. 
I left the pub to hear in the dark 

boats bumping, bobbing lightly 

against the breakwater littered with drying nets. 


Letter Not Posted 


Sweeping the yard at dawn 

I found a frozen sparrow. 

I never thought it could be so light. 

Its beaks, eyes, shut tight, 

its legs folded close, 

it looked as if it was napping. 

At the corner bamboos deep green with cold 
trembled for some time without wind. 


Spring Letter Again 


There should be a lot of our books piled up high, unread. 

There should be many springs when we did not catch sight of birds 
slipping in and out of the long silent bamboo grove. 

How many springs have there been 

when we could throw out our chests only in X-ray rooms? 

Where is the spring when we burned our hearts 

with X-ray request forms in hand? 

When only those with burning hearts are photographed, 

you and I will appear abreast on an X-ray film! 


Birds are flying. 

A bird skims down from the sky 
at an oblique angle. 

A bird is waiting on the ground, 
its head tilted. 

The ground is wet. 


For the first time in a long while 

I took a spade to help a young neighbor 
level the ground for a pig-pen. 

His hoe dug the earth for a while 

til it hit something white. 

A man’s skeleton lying on its back. 
Such complication around its heart! 


Blossoms 


I cannot think that trees bloom full-blown 
to stand idly and wait for fruits to come. 


When bees are buzzing in every direction 
blossoms one by one will open thier doors 
to greet the bees come hurrying from afar. 


The embrace! Each blossom grasps 
the bee that just digs into her, a tight squeeze! 


Far up in the sky above the blooming pear and cherry trees 
birds see the bright clouds rising from the ground 
and forget, for a moment, heaven and earth. 


Without Bees or Butterflies 


Frost silvered the ground three or four times 

and plants and small trees from the summer verandah 
were driven into the living room: 

acrinum, a cycad, an orange tree, 

a bodishava bamboo, 

and a maple with a stamp-size red leaf on its forehead. 


First snow fell. 

A sweet oleander suddenly appeared beside the bamboo 
and bloomed. 

Heavy liquid odor. 


Without bees or butterflies to care, 
but just happy to be alive! 


Wife and children were out. 

Turning on the F.M. like a full water tap, 
and just with a towel, 

I suddenly appeared in the oleander odor 
and danced. 

Dance! 


When Petals Fall 


What if happiness usually ends in smoke! 
What if in the spring evening 

it scatters bright in the wind 

like cherry petals, 

ur withers and clings to the branches 

like briars. 

What if a song flows 

and hides behind the reed-organ! 


There are flowers that bloom 
at my feet and mutely die. 


With two bony hands 

set on my kneecaps 

I sit and hear 

the soundless suund of flying petals. 


Port Chong-ryong 


Inland port Chong-r yong at Yongwol is a historic site where in the 15th century 
an abdicated king, Tanjong, was exiled and killed by his usurper uncle King 
Sejo. In the port there is a small pine wood completely surrounded by the West 
River and a Steep cliff. It is here that Tanjong lived a year until he was strangled 
tw death. There still stands a stone “No Exit” post announcing the limit of the 
king’ s actiun within this small area. 


Late Snow 


Is it ruc that great Plato expelled 

all the poets from his wonderful country, 

chasing them off like a policeman dispersing illegal pitchmen, 
overtuming their stalls? 

Nice work! 

As for the poets and singers, 

let’s summon them from time to time 

and hear what they have to say or sing, 

let them have food and drinks, 

and send them away. 

Sure! 

If some vf them are not happy when drunk, 

ur pretend not to be happy, 

let’s tay them. 

Send them where? 

To the Great Penitentiary of Chongsong? 

No. Rather send them to Port Chong-ryong of Yongwol. 


Some poet in self surrender 

might come to Port Chong-ryony of his own accord. 
One late snow-strewn afternoon 

he gets off the bus at the terminal 

lw take a [taxi tu the port 

aud cross the West River in a flat-bottomed ferrybuat 
that the terryman moves 

by pulling the wire strung across the river. 

He, with a decent tip, will ask the terryman 

to ignore his later calls and shwuts. 

It will be the bright end of a snow-strewn day. 
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The “No Exit” Post 


Three sides are river 

and behind, Twelve-peak Mountain, 

in between squats a four-acre pine wood. 

“From east to west, one hundred yards, 

from south to north, one hundred and fifty yards. 

You shall not cross this boundary.” 

Under the snow blanket bright with the late winter sun 
the pine wood feels warm. 


If I could build a small hut beside the “No Exit” post 

I would spend a pain-hard season here. 

When I come with a sack of food on my back, 

sweep the snow a little, 

gather dead leaves and twigs piled up ankle-deep, 

burn bright shimmering fires, 

and purge myself with the West River morning and evening, 
the wastes of the mind will drain away in a few days. 

I will grow thin even in my dreams. 

Then will I go to the ferry, 

tightening my belt with newly made holes to hold the lean body, 
and wait for the ferryman who won’t come to my call? 

Or walk on the pebbles unthinking 

and joyfully come back to the hut in the evening? 

Or, it is strictly confidential, 

taking off shoes and socks to become more buoyant 

calmly cross the river walking, 

lightly treading the wter, avoiding the floating ice blocks? 


A Spring Song 


Children are singing, 

three or four on each ice block. 

They use long sticks as poles, 

and sometimes stamp their feet in glee. 


Ice blocks are singing. 

At the river bank small girls gather unnoticed, 

and chattering and giggling watch the ice block boating, 
their faces bright against the evening sun. 


Ice blocks are singing. 

Port Chong-ryong is floating up and down along the river. 
Before their singing and laughing 

what can I do but sing and laugh, too, 

leaving the whole mind to the wind? 

Just look! 

One child, holding his sides laughing, 

falls into the icy water. 

Co-cold! 

I feel myself drawn out of the water with him. 
Our teeth chattering, 

we laugh with delight for a long while. 


A Passage to the Bronx 


1 


The Bronx is where mainly black people live. 
After glancing over the bus timetable, 

I hurry out of my studio apartment. 

Did I switch off the power? 

(What if some fire sparks in the sockets 
scattered about on the floor 

because of the disordered ceiling wiring?) 
Did I thoroughly throttle the neck of gas? 

(Its complicated hot odor when it breathes!) 

I feel uneasy. 


I cross a Street. 

The dog that barked at me jumping on the railing 
whenever I came from the supermarket carrying meat 
now obstinately barks and jumps on the railing. 

My body must have begun to give off the smell of meat. 
I wait for the bus at Sanford Avenue by 160th Street. 


2 


Beside me sits a black man, 

before me a Chinese, 

and behind me an Italian woman. 

I recognize them at a glance. 

The Chinese is reading The Chinese World Daily. 
The Italian woman is looking out of the window 
as I can see from the reflection in the window. 
The street is dim, promising snow. 

An arborvitea pruned to a crown passes. 

The black man is looking at me. 

What fine eyebrows he has! 

Tuming to him, I say, “Good afternoon.” 

With two rows of bright teeth he answers, 
“Good afternoon to you, too!” 
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The mugging that happened to me floats to the surface. 

It was at noon just two weeks after my New York arrival 
when I was going back to Penn Station through 7th Avenue, 
carrying a thin Zen Dictionary in English 

bought at a Japanese bookstore near the Public Library. 
Two black men suddenly pounced upon me 

and one put his hand into my pants pocket. 

Had I let them have money, all would have been well. 

But my automatic nervous system did not allow it. 

With both hands I grabbed the hand in my pocket, 

and was beaten and pushed to the muddy ground. 

With a sprained foot I limped to the station. 

Nobody wanted to sit beside me because of my mud-stained pants, 
while I could see only blank faces in the car. 
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At Flushing I take subway train 7 and read. 

Derrida? 

Or books murmuring that Derrida is a failure? 

Or Agatha Christie? 

No, I finished her a month ago. 

(When lonely, I used to turn to her. 

The ABC Murder, Orient Express, Death on the Nile... 
but when I retuned an unread Christie to the library 
I parted from her.) 

Then Bakhtin, the newly-found pal of Martin Buber? 
“A self is perfected by others’ eyes.” 

Gradually my eyes are dazzled. 

Let them be dazzled. 

My eyes perfect other selves! 


At 74th Street I get off 7, 

and going down two stairs, wait for E or F. 

Let a train come, any train! 

I only have to change to D at either 7th Avenue or 50th Street. 
Let a train come, any train! 

(Any life!) 
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5 


To make my life in a strange country even more strange 

my friend Dr. Mah sent me two Christmas cards from Ohio. 
Poor chap! 

During his 22-year medical-doctor life in America 

he has never seen Paris or Rome. 

(I, an empty-pocket man, roamed Paris three times.) 

He went only to Spain once, 

his ballerina mother wanted to see Spanish dancers. 
Whenever he had time, he came flying to Seoul. 
Arch-nationalists will call him a sentimentalist; 

but nation-lovers, please, raise your hands! 

If one has spent 22 years 

missing the Secret Garden alleys and Mugyo-dong pubs, 

an awfully big heartburn pearl should have grown in his heart. 
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At 7th Avenue I get off E. 

On the platform a young singer is playing the guitar. 
Another heartburn pearl! 

He is singing a country song. 

How glad I will be if he sings a pop song I know! 
(Or my favorite Choi Jinhee’s Dead Leaves?) 

I throw coins into his hat 

while slowly D comes in. 
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The car is empty...off-peak hour. 
Watch! 

Three young black men sitting yonder. 
They seem to look at me. 

Should I get up and run to another car? 
Which way is the conductor’s car? 
But with another look 

I find their faces naive and fine. 

They are just humming, shaking their feet. 
When I tum my eyes from them 

I get a glimpse of three small pearls. 
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8 


The Bronx is where mainly black people live. 
Bedford with the Botanical Garden floats like an island. 
I land at the island, 

walk carefree among the huge trees 

where really big squirrels scamper up and down. 
The sky clears up 

and dimness recedes. 

Then a face appears between the big boughs, 

a face, small, cold, radiant, 

a face sculpted secretly, slowly in a back room, 
(my country’s face?) 

the face slowly climbs in the air. 

Around it the clouds are tinted with bright light. 

I raise my arms high with all my might. 

Gas, explode! 

Electricity, burst into flame! 

Heartburn pearls in the world, burst and come out! 
Strange, without giddiness 

my body climbs in the air. 
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New York Diary 1 


Even after I settled down at an outer edge of the city 

as I had intended, 

my mind did not settle down. 

Along the road where tastelessly tall maples 

and silent elms stand 

big squirrels, busy picking things, 

wouldn’t show any knowing look when I came up to them. 


Early autumn rain fell all day. 

I rummaged through my baggage to find a map of Korea, 
fastened it up on the wall with Scotch tape, 

and eye-traveled from Seoul to Taegu, 

from Taegu to Pusan, from Pusan to Kwangju. 

Ireached Borim Temple hidden behind beautiful mountains 
(Nice to meet you again, you newly built old-stone bridge!) 
I even visited Port Kuryong where I had never been. 
Finally I sneaked into the civilian-off-limits region 

along the Demilitarized Zone 

to spend a whole autumn evening, walking in it. 

Then my mind calmed down. 


It is said that a move is completed 


when you begin to hear the barks of your new neighbors’ dogs. 
Tonight an eloquent dog barks nearby. 
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New York Diary 2 


A smoked salmon sent by an Ohio friend 
with four ice packs attached to it 
swam into the refrigerator. 


Today I want to indulge in luxury. 
Preparing the table, 

I sit in full dress 

with nobody beside me. 


Flat duck-billed taps are on the beer cans. 

But when I pull them 

they give a hawk-bill-edged sound. 

What a sound! 

I open four cans in advance. 

Isn’t there a glass big enough to hold four cans of beer? 
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New York Diary 3 


Someone wept 

at night in New York. 

Who is it? 

When I lifted the phone receiver 

the voice just sobbed in a low tone. 

I asked, who is it? repeatedly 

in English and Korean with clear articulation, 
but it did not answer. 

Only the sob slowly became fainter and fainter, 
then the phone went dead with a click. 

It was a snow-thawing night 

after a long cold spell. 
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New York Diary 4 


I take a crowded rush-hour subway train, 
getting my foot stepped on. 

I come back home and prepare supper. 
Darkness piles itself up outside the window. 


I read books, 

thinking that mind is too cramped a place. 
Memories, memories and remembrances 

and some shameful recollections 

whose prescriptions will not lose their power 
are dizzily piled up there. 

I push them aside a little to make room 

and pile up several new names, dates and events. 


Inod a while. Already late evening. 

I turn on the TV for the weather. 

There appears a thirty-some-year-old white woman 
kissing an AIDS-infected adopted black girl. 
Suddenly my whole spirit lists to one side. 

The thought that the earth is a livable place, if cramped... 
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Autumn at Bangrim 
~ to a travelling companion 


Wondering at the sound of rain, 

I put my hand out of the car window; 

it was the sound of wind. 

Wondering why you stopped the car 

I listened for a moment to the clear sound of rain 

dashing down all the eastern side of Mt. Baekduk. 

Again I put my hand out of the window: 

still the sound of wind. 

All around us, the Kangwon Province Mountains reared up. 
In my mouth, words sat with thoughts. 


* Bangrim is a very small town near Mt. Baekduk, one of the 
highest mountains in Kangwon Province, the most mountainous 
province in Korea. 
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Who’s Afraid of Alligators? 


1. Who Am I? 


In the office of my friend’s brother 
“Even though I wish I could help you...” 
Outside the window, a heavy snowfall. 
Cold coffee on the table. 


While he left his desk for a moment, 

I noticed a familiar computer 

and typed “soul” on the keyboard. 

As soon as I hit the retum key, on the monitor, 
“Crazy?” 


Somebody was playful. 

Outside the window, snow was slowing down. 
As he still did not return to his seat, 

I typed “crazy” on the keyboard. 

Then “Return,” and the monitor replied, 
“Know thyself!” 


2. With Hot Bellies on the Handrail 


We heard the news that alligators were living in the New York 
sewer system, 

then, the rumor spread that alligators were playing in the 
Chong-gye sewer. 

Baby alligators, raised as pets by a family in Samchong-dong, 
ran away 

and crawled through the stream in front of the Army Hospital, 

then passed the Korea Daily building, 

passed the cod soup restaurant where we often stopped, 

and, after making a left turn, marched to the Chong-gye sewer. 

We hear they are raising their little ones, 

enjoying their lives, 

around Third or Fourth Street. 
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Of course, if they are not cold even in winter 

and have enough food, 

no reason why they shouldn’t be happy. 

But wouldn’t they like to get out of the place once in a while? 
Wouldn’t they like to escape from the sewer, 

and after diving and cavorting in the Han River, 

wouldn’t they like to land, for instance in the Banpo area? 
And, while people in the apartment houses are absorbed 
in Love and Truth on the television, 

wouldn’t they like to climb up the steps, 

lounge along the rooftop handrail with their hot bellies, 
and, in the rain, 

look down on the lights of Seoul City? 


3. Soft Hail at the Royal Shrine 


Soft hail falls gently 
at the pork-rib barbeque house near the Royal Shrine. 


It is the house where I often stopped with the late poet Kim Suyong 
after the movies at Tansong Theater. 

We once walked under soft hail to the closed gate of the shrine 

to see through the chink the wide long-roofed structure 

gently receive the powdery snow 

and said silly things like the shrine is the Oriental Parthenon 

or something like that, 

then walked among the scared-looking ponies 

to the barbeque house. 


The habit of chattering on about things I don’t know well still remains. 
“The theory of the mask?” 

(Remember the playboy Dante loved Beatrice.) 

“What is the objective correlative?” 

(“The moment we toast, the mountain flower opens its petals.” ~ Li Po 
Or the moment we touch our beer glasses, 

bang! our favorite song on the speakers.) 

The choking sense of pleasure when I say things 

that I barely know or barely don’t know! 

Hush. 
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What is the objective correlative that will correctly paint 
my present mental condition? 

(An alligator descending the stairs?) 

Indeed! 

Among the animals appearing on the screen 

alligators (or crocodiles) are hardest to tame. 

Saint Tarzan himself could not tame them. 


“Hwang, you look awkward drinking alone.” 


At the familiar voice I turn my head. 

Kim Suyong is sitting at a table behind me 

with a haggard face, wearing a T-shirt, 

just as he is in his posthumous Collected Works picture. 
His wet jacket is on the table, 

inch-long hair on the head he used to have. 

He smiles. 


I, drunk? 

Without finishing a small bottle of rice liquor? 
Rubbing my eyes, I empty the glass before me 
and turn my head toward him again. 


“And, Hwang, you have not yet learned how to live alone. 
You might not call me on a day like this.” 


Maybe he means the soft hail at the Royal Shrine. 
(Bygone days, the cart-pulling ponies 

gently bore the hail with big eyes blinking, 
absorbed in deep thought.) 


“No, no, don’t move toward me. 
If we sit face to face, I may wish to run away. 
Well, incidentally, are the writers doing well nowadays?” 


(Are we all doing well?) 


Yes, I say, they are doing well, 
especially those excellent young ones. 
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“T’ve heard that it’s a fashion nowadays 
for middle-aged writers to overpraise young ones. 
Is that what you’re doing?” 


(Overpraise? Middle-aged man’s overpraise? 

The felling of friction between the live belly and asphalt.) 
His stinging tongue is totally unchanged! 

By the way, what is your impression of Seoul 

after so long an absence? 


“There are too many who have tumors 
that grow in the minds of those 

who in pubs say something free 

and write the opposite in print. 


How can we cut them off? 
(Maybe impossible with pruning shears.) 


“Why, should we cut them off?” 

(Sure. We should not seal up the mouths 

in order to shut them.) 

What shall we do, when we cannot calm our anger? 


“Let’s knock things to pieces.” 
When we are in delight? 

“Let’s drink bottoms up.” 
When soft hail falls? 

“Yes, let’s.” 

Let’s? 

“Let’s knock things and drink.” 
Let’s do it! 


“Let’s get wet!” 
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We, separate, but together, have a good laugh 
and sing, dancing with joy. 


When soft hail falls, 
walk together in it, 
when soft hail falls. 


Walk together, both of us wet. 
Don’t step knowingly on a lonely alligator. 
Walk together, both dripping wet. 


* Kim Suyong (1921 - 1968): one of the best 
modern poets in Korea. He was my friend and teacher. 
See “At the Grave of Kim Suyong” in Part I. 
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Wind Burial 1 


When I leave the world, let me have a wind burial, 
dressed in plain clothes, lest I should feel uneasy, 
with an electronic watch still running on my wrist. 
Put me in a leather bag 

so that I won’t feel too cold. 

Carry me to Kunsan in a chartered taxi. 

If the inspection is too rigid there, 

sneak me into a small boat at Komso. 


With bent legs, but with an easy heart, 

I will lie in the bag, 

passing Sonyu Island, 

passing the sound of the engine. 

When the boat touches land, 

I will be momentarily unconscious, 

then lose bag, clothes, socks 

in the chilly late autumn sunlight on a solitary island. 
When the wristwatch is smashed 

I will lose time unnoticed. 

Let my flesh dry, while I barely note at a distance 
seeds of ripened fruits springing into the wind. 
Let the piece of white gold on my wisdom tooth 
shine in the wind. 


Let me cover my body with the wind like a blanket. 
Without makeup or promise of redemption 

let me be tucked in with the wind’s blanket. 

And let me play with the wind 

until my blood dries up. 


*Until recently, some islanders in the southern and western parts of 
Korea practiced wind burial. It gave a chance for a fisherman son, when he came 
back from the sea after several weeks’ fishing, to see the remains of his deceased 
father or mother before burial. The dead body was carried to a nearby small 
uninhabited island and put down there under a makeshift roof. When it had dried 
sufficiently, it was buried with ceremony. The practice is prohibited now, for 
Sanitary reasons. 

Kunsan is a port at the west coast of Korea; Komso, a very small 
fishing village near Kunsan; and Sonyu Island, an island near Kunsan where 
wind burial was practiced until recently. 
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Wind Burial 2 


Oh, a shower of colors! 

Like a dry plank warping in the wind, 

with a warping neck and vacant eyes 

I look at the naked colors. 

Beyond the clay and sand bank, 

the ocean, aquamarine! 

The particles of autumn sunlight flying over the water! 


As wine tums into wine breath, drunk with wind, 


the bone-dried body drunk with drying 
floasts in the wind of colors! 
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Wind Burial 4 


The way to Hwaryong, a desolate way 

the way along the Rock River, an arduous way 
*tis my first trip to Wisdom Temple 

through a snowbound way after Hwang-gan. 


A naked moon has risen above the stone bridge. 
(Have you ever seen that moon?) 

Turning my back to it, 

I sweep the snow off the railing a little 

and lay down - my life - on it. 


If the Buddha blocks my way, the Buddha will be slain 
if it’s Lukacs, Lukacs will be slain 

if it’s Bachelard, Bachelard will be slain 

if it’s Nolbu, Hungbu will... 


This time I lay down the moon. 


*The scaffold of the poem came from The Record of Linchi (Rinzai in 
Japanese) where Zen master Linchi urges his disciples that in order to 
find their real selves to become the Buddhas, they should kill the 
Buddha if he comes in the way, they should kill their Zen masters and 
even their parents if they come. And of course they should kill Lukacs 
(leftist aesthetics) and Bachelard (pure poetry aesthetics) if they come. 
Hwaryong, one of the most mountainous parts in Korea with Wisdom 
(Prajna) Temple in it, and the time, a snowbound cold midwinter night, 
prepare the spiritual showdown. At the penultimate line I gave a twist 
to Linchi. Nolbu is the wicked elder brother and Hungbu is the good 
younger one in a well-known Korean folk tale. The implication is the 
need to rise above the good and evil to become really oneself. 
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Wind Burial 7 


A wind lily is bursting. 

I put my fingers in my pocket, 
tattered pocket with a big hole, 
a relief! 


Seam of clothing bursts 
and skin is exposed, 
seam of skin bursts 

and a bone is exposed. 


Look, 
the seam of words bursts 
and the bone of words is exposed. 


Between lightness and breeze (of a light breeze) 
between wind and lily (of a wind lily) 

between wind lily and its fragrance 

this fragrance! 

dancing softly white and green, 

which bones inhale to intoxication. 
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Wind Burial 8 


After playing with me a couple of hours 

deep sleep has gone away like a wave. 

I hear a complaint: 

“He is not dead. 

This is not he. 

Did he have this laugh 

that betrays the guts as well as the tongue?” 
When the sound of footsteps has gone, I whisper: 
“Tf I’m not dead, 

what a serious problem!” 


At the gate-shaped cliff, the sound of water columns clashing: 
“Cut it out!” 


When I come back to the world depressed, 

loaded on a long-distance bus, 

after I have searched the place, without eye-glasses, 

where dead souls are supposed to live together, 

and got lost, wandering over hills and valleys, 

I'll walk in front of the city hall like a soulless dog 

that has returned from the land of ridicule to the land of curses 
and will bark soundlessly... 


At the cliff, the sound of water columns clashing: 
“You’re a bore, cut it out!” 
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Wind Burial 9 


As the wind blows anywhere it wishes 

I went to see the Sosan Cliff Buddhas. 

In every village the edge of bamboo leaves ripened: 

color of cupronickel. 

The frozen road began to melt 

and the dancing spring snow flew into the bamboo groves. 
I brought the dried cuttlefish with me, 

ate it, and came back 

after sprinkling liquor into my body. 


*Sosan Cliff Buddhas: lovely seventh century Buddha images 
engraved on a rock cliff at Sosan. 
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Wind Burial 10 


I get off the long-distance bus 

with a bag on each wing. 

I feel I don’t need wings any more, 
so fine is the day. 


I speak when I can speak. 

When I cannot 

I murmur...freely. 

(That there should still be something to get free from!) 


I look at a stone bridge 

from above on a wooden bridge, 
go upon the stone bridge 

and see the stones. 
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Wind Burial 11 


Where am I? 

A spring mountain hangs its outer garment 
in the sunlight, 

lying askew on its side 

to show downy hair of its belly. 


The sunbeams are fluttering 
upon the knife-chopped clouds! 


It is too fearlessly enchanting to be alive. 
Impossible to go on sitting in the bus, 

I quietly rise 

and get off the bus. 
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Wind Burial 15 


Out of the woods, 

close, 

I bring my face close to the face of the earth, 
brush my cheek against the cheek of the earth, 
bring my lips close to the lips of the earth, 
close to its tongue, 

to its throat, 

with light touches. 

Where the body floats up, 

becoming lighter, turning around upside down, 
where the whirlwind rises is 

where I ascend directly to heaven, bypassing death. 
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Wind Burial 16 


Last night I met 

three falling stars. 

Three lives, 

each born in its own part of the sky, 

suddenly bummed themselves out and disappeared. 


This afternoon, at spring tide, 

sea-water crowded into the narrow estuary. 
Wood blocks, once dead, revived themselves 
and swam here and there, 

some belted with jelly-fish around their waists. 


Absentmindedly I sit. 
How carefree the sprinkling night rain sounds! 
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PART II (before 1983) 


Port of Call 


Reached the port on foot. 

A long wind from cold places 

shook the houses by the sea. 

The lights crept lower and lower, 

the sky threatening a long snow. 

Crumpling the paper money with its nasty pictures 
into my pocket, 

I stubbed out the half-burned cigarette like my shadow 
and went down to the shore, my mind at peace. 
The dark hulls creaked in the winds, 

craning their necks to see into the port. 

Two or three gulls went chasing 

snowflakes through the darkening sky. 
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Song of Peace 


I’m told 

we are a puny race. 

Doors locked even in daytime, 

bathing our eyes with “Trust Drops,” 
we read light essays, hugging the stove. 


Dragging the anguish of no place to hide 

like a soldier with one or two chevrons on the arm, 
you travel the country from Kimhae to Hwachon, 
winter fatigues hanging on you, 

a canteen flapping at your side. 


Wherever you tum, barbed wire, 
at every wire, a checkpoint. 

I do not understand this love, 
this smothering jealous love. 


I spread my gloved hands, palms up. 


Snow falling for some time now, 
a snow colder than snow. 


*From Kimhae to Hwachon: from the southernmost part 
to the northernmost part of Korea. 
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Wild Geese 


At the upper reaches of the Northern Han 
I was not just sad 

seeing all the field guns march 

down the snow-drifted valleys. 


Wild geese came flying low. 
I slept and awoke to find myself 
looking through field glasses instead of dreams. 


It was a winter of five months 

with geese here and there. 

I saw them strut with their breasts high; 

no, no, they were showing their affection. 

A frightening view with a cartridge-belt at the waist. 
I wept and laughed, and was reprimanded. 


But a new dream came, 

a dream of uncharted land. 

The guns made love with their barrels jumping high. 
I dreamed in spite of all 

and waited and waited fearlessly, 

forgetting dog-tags, frost-bite, even my life. 
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Snow Under Martial Law 


Ah, those sick words! 

My soles become cold. 

I’m determined to become a simple man. 
When all day long the winds 

have chased the snow here and there, 
by evening 

every snowflake turns muddy - 

the orange-paper sun suddenly down 
my dream lies shattered. 

Prostrate on the ground, 

I rub out my eyes, nose, and mouth. 
I’m terrifying even to myself. 

Am I changing to muddy snow 
Driven about and trampled again? 
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Walking the Tightrope 


When [ step out of my house, [ walk a tightrope: 
a stake behind my back 

and another somewhere unseen in the sky. 
Invisible rain falls. 

Lifting both arms in the air, 

[ move my body’s center of balance forward, 
hesitantingly backward too. 

The invisible rain falls incessantly 
accompanied by breath-stifled thunders. 

In a flash the stake appears before me, 

then disappears. 

It disappears, and I cannot see my way. 
When [ cannot see, I dream. 

When the dream does not look dreamlike, 

[ turn it inside out to dream again. 

A yellow sun stops in the middle of the sky 
and I stand in the thoroughfare, naked. 

The people, every one of them a stranger, 
surround me and look inside me. 

Even if I shake, the dream will not turn again. 
Even if I shake, the dream will not. 

The invisible rain continues to fall. 
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A Small Stone 


Have you ever seen a big stone strike and smash a small stone? Have 
you seen other mind-shaken stones hesitate and turn away their eyes? At 
evening when the hot light fades and the aching stones cool, exposing their 
backs together, have you seen a stone jump by itself into the water? At the 
moment when startled birds fly at the water’s edge, tangled roads untangle, and 
darkness falls, have you seen a stone, not clinging anywhere, jump unseen into 
the water? 
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A Little Autumn Day 


Now what more snould [ give up? 

[ will sell even the house of the mind, 

give away ail the books [’ ve not opened yet, 
and [’d like to buy an empty mountain ridge. 
In one part of the evening sky 

veined with thin root lines 

the sun is rolling. 

In the rest of the sky 

the wind is blowing, 

privi-personally blowing. 


Holding a stone face in her two hands, 
the face whose eyes were rubbed away, 
my daughter calls it dwarf devil. 

When I check it carefully in the wind, 
it is my face. 
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Lips 


1 


A rock is suspended above a rock for a while. 
Sitting on the rock, 

a purple-beaked bird is singing. 

A profile of the sky 

pecked by its sharply opened beak. 


2 


Two flowers are dying together. 
Lips of death far lighter 

than our thinking of death alone. 
Now the flowers are gone 

and we see in the wind our faces. 


3 


Behind us nobody. 

We’ ve been speaking without a voice, 
we’ve been weeping without a sound, 

for a peace lower than a small mountain, 
for a peace narrower than a small valley. 
This autumn, tiny insects cry in the wind. 
They are there, blown by the wind. 

We are reflected in their eyes 

one by one. 
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Scissors! rock! paper! 

Scissors! rock! paper! 

Snow is coming down on the paper, 

a hand that cannot be clenched into a fist. 


A white scream from the children. 

Children are hiding. 

Seek them out, they are hiding. 

they have not come back from hide-and-seek. 
They are hiding, gagged. 


(1971, Iowa City) 
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A Small Love Song 


Received your letter enclosing our yesterdays. 
The ways which had followed you all the time 
suddenly disappeared. 

Many other things also disappeared. 

The stones we played with when we were young 
are embedded now, hiding their faces. 

I love you, love you, and in the cold evening sky 
shattering cracks begin to show. 

Light srow blows on the wind. 

A few flakes, 

no place, no way to land upon the earth, 
awakened, trembling, float endlessly in the air. 
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A Smaller Love Song 


Several pieces of wind 

have not yet ceased tu be. 

Wet snowflakes tall at supper time. 

One flake hesitates, melts to a drop in the air, 
plunges down fast toward you. 

When you unexpectedly stretch out your hand, 
the drop, dragyed from one wind to another, 
brushes past you. 
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The Root of Love 


My hometown is 

where you walked alone, 

your hometown is 

where I was beaten, spellbound. 


Our hometowns are now sleeping, 
my attackers are sleeping, too. 
Winter has come, 

old steel ships are beached. 


‘Taking away hometowns and faces, 
we’re lett only with dance. 

The sea swells suddenly, 

ships peel away rust, dripping with sweat. 


2 


Now love is nothing. 

Love, in that incredibly cloudy day, 

evening with suow burying the streets, 

dak streets blocked by cars; 

love, fix stilts at buth sides of your imprisoned taxi, 
clutch the jumping engine, 

run with loug strides sideste pping left and right. 
Love, lift your arms. 

Let’s bring out our small tubes of memory, 
suck at our lony-buried veins, 

pierce the dark clouds and fluat into the air, 
The suppiessed dance starts. 

Now love is nothing. 
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3 


We’re beautiful children 
we’re beautiful 
beautiful children. 


Ah beautiful 
we’re open. 


The trees standing neatly by the window 
they too are busy. 

After groping under the earth 

they hold their breaths for a moment, 
and touch each other’s roots. 

Ah beautiful! 


We’re beautiful children 
beautiful. 


Bending its back 

a stone edges the snow 
and bites a stone. 

The bitten stone 

smiles brightly. 

A wind stops, unwavering. 
The moon hangs vast. 


Even the forgotten stars gather and glitter. 
Now, love is nothing. 
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At the Grave of Kim Suyong 
~ Kim Suyong (1921-68), poet and friend 


First Leaf 


Trees roll up their blinds. 
A slow soft autumn rain 
falls, falls, and drenches 
the evening afterglow. 


I stand my umbrella against the gravestone, 

lay down my wet mind for a while on the ground, 
and with nothing more to hold onto, 

I lean against the sound of rain, 

rubbing my back against the rain. 


Is there wind also in the sound of rain? 
I see the grass tremble, 

leaves of the trees tremble, 

branches tremble, 

you tremble, clenching your teeth. 
Last, the grass trembles again. 


The uprooted do not tremble. 
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Second Leaf 


Mountains around Seoul are all frozen, 

your mound pushed aside to a corner. 

The sky gradually darkens. 

Our last words drop down one by one, 

fall like snowflakes. 

Snowflakes light on my head and shoulders, 

on the back of my hands, on the bottom of my mind. 


I’d like to cast out the self from my flesh. 

Then only cold flesh will remain, its cold whip. 
From the four quarters snowflakes multiply, 

one, two, three, ten, another ten, 

they linger in the air 

then each lifts its head and turns into a white bird, 
a bird white even to its claws! 


Gazing carefully around, 

I see a strange light glimmering. 

Except for this horizon, 

the size, the span of a hand, 

frozen feet trample on the rest. 

It will be easy to erase this streak, 

lonely children will erase it unawares. 

On this hill the white birds turn off the lights 
and fall as snowflakes. 
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At a London Museum 
~ for a Japanese friend 


Sins are to be cleansed at a temple. 

It has been said that everything in the world is the Buddha 
in the eyes of the Buddha: 

you and I and our children, even the cats, 

all are Buddhas. 

But in my eyes 

the model of an imperial merchant ship 

is an imperial merchant ship, 

and the models of the twenty guns hiding behind the portholes 
are twenty guns. 

Growing older, I should discover this worldliness in my self! 
Stepping out of the museum, looking up at the small sun, 

I lighted all my fingers. 

Liquid of the filter-mangled cigarette 

slowly melts in my mouth. 
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Iowa Diary 1 


A room hidden behind a curtain, 

the whole apartment like a stage. 

Sounds of withering flowers in a beer bottle. 
Flowers plucked unnoticed at a Chicago museum 
watch over my flu. 


I could not make coffee for several days. 

I used the oven to light my cigarette, 

singed my eyebrows. 

I shouted, but there was nothing but my voice. 


Suicide tools in the bag 
or my wife’s letter 
or my daughter’s smiling picture. 


The rain falls all night long on the Iowa River. 

When I draw the curtain, I cannot see anything. 

From the transistor radio, like secret codes 

foreign voices flow: 

Vietnam, the Middle East, or somewhere in my country, 
the people’s cry, a sign of life. 

Without excuse, tears like broken fingernails 

fall through their dry fingers. 

Because they are alive 

some Buddhist monks pour fuel on their bodies. 

Even though a nation’s people leave like migrating birds, 
after putting out the candles, 

touching their musical instruments, crying the last time, 
Ican see only an empty space with falling rain. 
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When I look around, I see the flowers 
that did not die a day or two ago 
but watched over my flu. 


Suicide tools in the bag 
or my wilte’s letter 
or the picture of my daughter, crying. 


Those flowe1s are dying today. 

‘Taking off the blanket wrapped around me, 
with my fevered forehead 

I brush off the flower petals one by one. 


(1970) 
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Iowa Diary 2 
~for my wife 


With only underpants and gloves on 

I look down on the parking lot getting wet with night rain. 
Sleep would not come! 

I wait, and say OK to everything, 

yes, to everything, 

*til the life-pain you go through 

moves me to tears once more, 

*til like a horse carrying a sad knight 

I silently stand on the hill opposite our village. 


Some thatched houses bum pine twigs 
whose smoke rises like a huge wing 


to measure the sky where you live. 


Sitting under the sky 
we pick lice off for each other. 


I lose sight of the scene. 
Now I see it again. 


The scene will not erase itself. 


(1971) 
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A Joyful Letter 


1 


Although my thinking of you may always be trivial 
to you like the sun setting and wind blowing in the background 
behind you; some day, when you have to painfully wander 
endlessly, I will call to you with the triviality that 
I kept a long time. 


2 


The reason I truly, truly love you is that I have 
changed love into endless waiting. As the night falls, 
snow begins to pour into the valley. My love, too, will 
come to a stop at some moment. I think only of my waiting 
at that moment. I believe, meantime, snow will stop, flowers 
will bloom, leaves will fall, and again snow will pour. 
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Song 


When first I framed your image in my mind 
I felt as if I were walking in a flame: 

a crack crawling on a rock. 

In the flame all was quiet. 

Unable to distinguish between 

the inside and outside of my ears, 

I only drew closer and closer to you 
listening intently 

with the loneliness of the leaves 

of the trees standing far from the villages 
turning, becoming ash, 

when I first framed your image in my mind. 
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For Two to Fly Together in the Sky 


Do you know the flying-in-the-sky design 
on the bronze bell at Sangwon Temple? 
Can you see the twin rainbows forming 
on both sides of Mt. Odae 

when the bell is ringing? 


If we two want to fly in the sky 
we need to raise lightly both knees together 
with newly-born musical instruments in our hands. 


It does not have to be in Mt. Odae. 

Even in a little valley outside Seoul 

we can fly, if only we raise our knees 

and become lighter by emptying our minds, 
and if another pair begins to fly 

playing musical instruments 

on the other side of the bell! 


*Sangwon Temple: a temple in Mt. Odae, 

one of the holiest places in Korean Buddhism. 

Its ancient bronze bell, made in the eighth century, 
with the flying-in-the-sky design is one of the 
most beautiful bells in Korea. 
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Notes of a King 
First Leaf 


The king is but the shade for his subjects. 

When you, my lords, raise me 

as I kneel below the throne, 

and lead me through the back garden full of peonies, 
I will not look at the morning or evening papers, 

or the telescopes, 

but will roam silently among the lonely flowers. 


The king should have the grace to depart, 
like the chief of a tribe and his sons 

who burn themselves in a lean year, 

who shout without a cry. 

He should learn how to leave, 

with no cough, no ills, no thatched huts, 
no rice stacks surrounded by the huts. 


‘Second Leaf 


I have forgotten at what leaf of the winds 

but it was at a dying out of sunset 

I smoothed away some sand of a beach, 

and knelt down with trembling knees toward the sea. 

I saw minute islands disappear 

netted by the curved horizon. 

Who will remember 

my endless kneeling in solitude throughout this short evening? 
Who will remember 

the lights carefully put out in this small land? 

From the southernmost port to the northernmost island 
the candles nurse the dark in small barracks. 

Out there the sea barks slowly without a moon, 

with the long waves of our longing. 

The wind blows from four quarters. 
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The wind blows. 
The islands are slowly sinking beneath our memory. 
And this land! 

Who will remember 

these days of no light 

without even “we” to guard us in out tribulations? 
Who will remember 

the non-ruins where the non-castle was tom down, 
the nightless night with its back against infinity? 


No unhappiness, no life. 

Surely there will be a time 

when some one will remember them, 

the wishes suspended over our twists and turns? 
In the dark sky burning clouds fall here and there. 
Darkness comes to every comer. 


Kneeling, I want to fall like a lump of clay during the thaw 
and float along the east sea, the south sea, the west sea, 


and be caught somewhere, 
my body changed into their ecstasy. 
The wind blows. 
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EPILOGUE 
(1988-89) 


The Unbearable Lightness of Being 
~ Hwang Tong-gyu 


1 


I read a poem at a New York Korean Cultural festival 
and met a friend of my young colleague in Seoul. 
Introducing herself as a mother and student in dance, 
she said, “My friend asked me to meet you. 

I go to Seoul the day after tomorrow to spend some days, 
then I’Il be back and invite you to my place. 

My man likes drinking, so let’s have a drinking party, 
though my apartment is an ant’s house.” 

(How exquisitely the ants build their dwelling places?) 
Seeing her charcoal gray felt hat match 

her plain dark blue clothes so well, 

I said, “Oh, you’re a belle!” 

She smiled and answered, “I’m just a beggar.” 


2 


What would have happened if Wonhyo 

had smuggled himself into Tang without much ado? 
What wouid his life have been? 

Could he have become the Wonhyo we know? 
While I was asking myself those questions, 

a poet friend from Korea sent me a letter: 

“Tenvy you who are exiled at this painful time.” 
Good heavens! 

He adapted and shortened for me the duet 

ardently played by “abandonment” and “life.” 
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Has he ever wondered: 

Why did a water bowl appear as a skull to Wonhyo 
in the morning just before he took a boat to Tang? 
Why did Wonhyo, the mendicant, give up 

at the last moment a study in Tang, 

Tang, the greatest center of the mendicants? 


3 


Dr. Mah and I saw a Czech movie, “The Unbearable Lightness of Being,” 
in which a medical doctor, who lived as he pleased, 

becomes a farm-hand and dies. 

Speaking highly of its beautiful heroine, 

we walked to 32nd Street at Broadway to a Korean restaurant. 
(I had asked him to eat at my place, 

but he refused: “Like hell!” he said, 

“How can I eat what you cook?” 

My youngest brother, living in New York for five years, 

once said to me when I asked him to eat at my apartment, 
“Must I eat the food you cook? Let’s eat out.” 

Then, how can I eat what I cook?” 


We met at the entrance of Penn Station 

a woman panhandler whose smile was sweet. 

I threw acoin into her pan. 

(There are no beggars in Korea. 

America is a bleak country without the “welfare camps.”) 
Well, will the female panhandler eat what I cook? 


We took a Long Island train to my place. 

I turned on the two light bulbs in my room, 
washed my hands twice, 

minced Welsh onion, garlic, hot pepper, 

mixed them with soy sauce, 

and boiled bean cakes for a snack with our drinks. 
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My room facing east, 

the full moon shone bright in the window. 
Talking about amiable trivialities, 

emptying a bottle of Scotch whiskey, 

tilting the revolving axis of the earth a little more, 
speaking ill of one of our mutual friends 

(blessed are those who are spoken ill of, 

for they are always a cut above those who speak ill), 
we spoke of the unbearable lightness of being. 

At intervals we sang Korean popular songs 
(bright, the full moon hung in the window). 


I was called down by the thirtyish Chinese landlady 
and advised to be quiet! 

I laboriously put my friend on the bed, 

and spread blankets to lie down full length on the floor. 
In my dream Cholla and Kyongsang Provinces 

were lightly turned over and changed their places, 

and the plane we took stayed motionless 

above the Pacific. 


In the morning he took pictures: 

my darling liquor bottles, 

I, who stood beside the bottles 

like a Catholic brother in my jogging suit, 

my underwear half-hidden under the bed, 

and again a middle-aged man clumsily standing 
between the map of Korea on the wall 

and the picture of Mark Twain whom I love. 
Attaching and detaching the smile on my face as directed, 
I inadvertently began to ask myself 

where I am: 

in Ji-york (Inferno-jail), Yon-york (Purgatorio-jail) 
or Chon-york (Paradiso-jail), 

or (Dante himself could not have guessed) 

in New York? 
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Gathering enough evidence in my studio apartment 
the size of a Swedish one-man cell I saw on television 
(he threatened to photograph 

all the miserable details, expecially the bottles, 

and send the pictures to my wife and parents), 

he drove me out of the house, 

made me stand on the steps like a doorkeeper, 

sit down on the steps absentmindedly like a lazy doorkeeper, 
and look at the sky like a sad doorkeeper. 

He asked a taxi-driver on the other side of the road 

to photograph both of us. 

We two smiled like wardens of the Paradiso-jail 

(or like Wanhyo who mistakenly went to Tang, 
unlike middle-aged men who had been rebuked 

by a thirtysome-year old Chinese woman). 


Probably Wonhyo could have seen through 

the intellectual Korean smile manufactured in Tang. 
Before he embarked the Tang-bound ship 

he might have finished reading Tang semiotically. 

On that night he raised the lamp wick 

to write a decisive fiction in which 

he drank the skull water to vomit next morning. 

(How can rain-water be gathered in a skull in a cave?) 


After photographing, he took me to Manhattan 
in search of discount record stores. 

If Wonhyo had been here, 

he would have used subways. 

He might have walked empty-handed like me. 
(The mind of a beggar, 

the unbearable lightness of being.) 

He would have got off the subway train, 
climbed to the surface, 

put his hands into his empty pockets, 

and walked the wind-strong rectangled streets 
to become an infinitely small and light being. 
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The primrose my former student gave me 

sips well the water I give. 

If given too much, it spits. 

There was no place for the pot near the window, 

I put it on the table. 

I gave it some grains of boiled rice, 

a tew drups of skimmed milk. 

The sunlight not reaching the table, 

I hugged it like a baby 

and went tu the window to give it some light. 

As days go by it drups its petals and leaves one by one. 
Marvelous! The remaining flowers and leaves are fresh. 


Sweepiny the tallem petals and leaves away with a paper napkin, 
I wonder what I have let fall from me. 

Am I not a plant which has not let anything go, 

aud become dry trom the top 

keeping all the leaves and petals? 

Wheu you touch it, 

might it not lightly break itself 

as if it waited for the chance? 


New Yorkers walk tast, taster than Seoulites. 

Without side glances, they go straight ahead. 

Even if the trattic light is red, if there is just enough room, 
they cross the street withvut hesitation. 

For a little while I remain alone on the sidewalk, 

then hurriedly cross the street against the red light. 
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A man who walked in front of me 

suddenly turning back with arms outstretched, loudly speaks. 
Wi.ether the Last Judgment is imminent, 

or indefinitely postponed, 

or the judge is changed, 

I cannot discern. 

I stop an insiant, while others don’t slacken their pace and pass. 
(Wonhyo might have known beforehand 

Koreans would hesitate in these events.) 

This time beside me another Wonhyo of unknown nationality stands. 
We notice each other and smile. 


I walk again. 

Skyscrapers disappear and Central Park appears. 

I go over a small hill where dogwood and crab-apple trees 
stand frenziedly in full bloom, 

go to a lake and sit down. 

Only three ducks swim yonder. 


It’s a calm afternoon, when sky, water and land are all at leisure. 
A strange fish swims to the shore where I sit, 

quietly shaking the calm water. 

Under my eyes, where there was nothing, 

a few specks suddenly scatter and run jumping away. 

Water fleas! 

One speck stops running, stays motionless. 

Is it looking back, trembling, its heart in its mouth? 

Indeed! Every water flea has its own heart, 

and its own inner life! 

Sunlight breaks on the water and spreads out in rainbow colors. 
For an instant, a pair of lungs and a whole frame of mind 

are sucked into the speck, 

and set free. 
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*Wonhyo, the most original and creative Buddhist priest in Korea, 
lived in the Silla Dynasty (seventh century), when for Buddhist monks and 
Confucian scholars study in Tang (China) was a must. Wonhyo was an 
exception. He saw that most of the intellectuals who had been to lang lost 
their identities and became pseudo-Chinese. Once he started the long journey 
from Silla’ s cupital Kyongju to Port lungjin to tuke a boat to lang. Near the 
port he lost his way and had to sleep in a cave. In the dark of the night thirst 
awoke Wunhyu. He gruped fur a water bowl and drank. The taste was good. 
Next morning he fuund the bowl was a human skull. He vomited all he had 
eaten and drunk. But at that instant he realized that all depended on the mind. 
Even the water in the ykull could become a sweet drink. He gave up the Tang 
Journey and became a great pructitioner and writer of Mahayana Buddhism, 
whose thought cunsiderably influenced Japanese and Chinese Buddhism. 


*“Exile” in Kurean iy a word consisting of two Chinese characters: 
“abandonment” and “life.” 


*In Kurea and Japan, unlike China and the Western countries, only 
women Ccouvk. Now the custum ty slowly changing, but at least in my generation 
husbands and suns rarely cook. 


*Medical ductur Mah, Korean poet living in America, is one of my best 
friends. One duy he came from Ohio only to visit me. 


*“Welfare camps” in Korea are in fact jails for panhandlers. 
*Chollu Province and Kyongsang Province have been antagonistic to 
euch other since the seventh century when Silla (Kyongsang) conquered Paekje 


(Cholla) with the help of Tang's military force. 


* “York” or “vk” ty a jail in Korean. 
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“One of the most prominent modern poets in Korea, Hwang Tong-gyu 
is loved most by the intellectuals, especially the young Korean intellectuals. 
His poems combine beauty with both depth and height. With a great 
confidence and ease, he masterfully creates poetic imageries which are 
clear and straightforward and still with enough vagueness and mystery. 
Courageously, Poet Hwang confronts ‘death’ and through its 
understanding...he embraces the world with joy ~ joy of living.” 


~ Jongsuk Chay 


“Hwang uniquely combines bold contemporary images and 
traditional Oriental spareness to reveal the integrity of a world 
where nature and human beings must rely on each other in the face 
of all that would strip away meaning and dignity. To enter his world 
is to experience the possibility of living ~ and dying ~ at peace 
with yourself and with nature.” 


~ Grace Loving Gibson 


This book was made possible through a 
generous grant from The Hanes Charitable Lead Trust. 
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Professor Peter Lee of The University of Hawaii, editor of 
The Silence of Love: Twentieth-Century Korean Poetry 
(University of Hawaii Press, 1980), says in the introduction, 
“Hwang's early poems reflect his interior journey with its 
strugglesand humiliations. His scope then expands to include the 
present state of Korea... Hwang's work, at times dense and elliptical, 
combines knowledge with terror, honesty with vehemence.” 


Professor Chong-ho Yu, one of the most prominent literary 
critics in Korea, says, “Hwang's case is a unique phenomenon 
in Korean poetry. He survived the prevailing romantic gloom 

to achieve new depth and lucidity. His life-affirming voice 

has begun to ‘exercise’ power.” 
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